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Oar Govsrnrcrt i-i built on c. sorritive Gtructv.-”j of checJ-«!-anO.~ 
bJidr.-ico j . Its hoystone — ^the Coristitution — cleverly divides permissive and 
restrictive powers, and distributes these to the three branches of Govern- 
ment. The fjTaraei^ 'Of this remarkable document knew too veil the dangers of 
unbridled authority; tley had waged a revolution against it. Dearly had 
they bought their opportunity to build a new nation. 

One would not expect such a system to iimetion in cocrplete harmony. 

As expected, since human attitudes, opinions, drives, and actions are in- 
volved, conflicts often arise. When they occur, they may be resolved by 
coBpromise, consent, use of authority, use of power, or by other means . The 
action taken on conflicts depends on the point in the government process 
that the conflict takes place, the issues involved, and the individual re- 
sponsible and empowered to exert authority. 

One of the most elusive and difficult points to remember about the 

2 

nature of conflicts is that they always occur between individuals. A branch 

^Rudyard Kipling^ "General Summary," Rudyaru Kipling, Yol. Ill, 

(n.p., n.n., n.d.), p. 3^5* 

2 

A. Lavrrence Lowell, Conflicts of Principle (Cambridge, l*ass.: 

Harvard University Press, 19^6), p. 13. 
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Of govenanent caasot^ of itself, be la conflict iTltli anything. Alvays an 
issue can reduced to a conflict of attitudes, ideas, opinions end desires 
between responsible individuals. Organizations are nothing more than people 
vorhing in a structured relationship. Ideas, attitudes, opinions and desires 

3 

do not exist except in the oinds of even. 

/ipproachlng any study froa the conflict vlowpolnt requires a delicacy 
HiAt often loses its flavor vhen placed on the written psge. One feels freer 
to criticize orj^oilzations than to criticize people, unless the people are no 
longer living. Because of this difficully this paper often lapses into the 
never-never land where branches of government seea to have brains, militaiy 
ozganizations seem to have attitudes, and departaents speak. Best assiured 
that this is not true. ^2Ms is a tale of conflict; the participants arc not 
organizations, but dedicated sen, acting within organizational structures. 

It is ay purpose to explore these conflicts, starting with the nature 
of ell conflicts and working toward an understanding of the development of 
current conflicts of iocedlate Irportance to the oilitary oan. 

But take caution, conflicts are not of thesjselves evidence of a 
k 

faulty system. I«Or do they constitute evidence of a hopeless deadlock. For 
every conflict there are agre^aents. We would not es^ct dedicated men with 
differing duties and experiences always to be of one xaind while opemtixig 
within a govemasnt framework consisting of divided powers. 

Oils is an exemination of the origin and nature of conflicts. It is 
a study of those xdiich are of greatest iiroact today. It is an attempt to 
help the reader understand the issues and dangers involved. With this lu^r- 
standing, issues in conflict, as well as the persor^ interests of the 
participants, can be reex^paiaed. 

^William Hocking, Proface to Rilloso]^: textbook (liew York: 

She Macmillan CoES>aay, 19^7)^ P» te. 

k 

lowell, loc. cit . 
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This age of conflict calls for visdosi, patience, and understanding* 
There is a time for circumventing and a time for facing conflicts vhich can- 
not oe circumvented. In either case, this paper vill assist the reader in 
understanding and resolving his own conflicts. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE HATURE OF CONFLICTS 
Introduction 

Conflict is deiined as a strife for mstery, a clash or a divergence. 
We shall he concerned with the divergence of opinions and attitudes of indi- 
viduals and their oveirt iranifestations in a clash or strife for mastery some- 
^ere in the government process. 

Conflicts Involve Attitudes and Opinions^ 

An old proverb states that "it takes two to make an argument." Even 
the most happily married man woxild not disagree, hut "two' of what? Essen- 
tially it takes two people, each with his own attitude toward a certain 
thing, and these two attitudes seem irreconcilahlo . Argument is an overt 
e3g>ression of conflict of attitudes and should have some puiTOse, which may 
he: 

1. To communicate the attitude. In Government this joight he known as 
"stating a position." 

2. To i>ersuade the other person. Again this may take the form of ex- 
panding or elaborating on one's stated position to show that it is "right." 

3 . To persuade authority or public opinion. Biis purpose is quite 
evident during an election year. 

5 

Webster's Ifcw Collegiate Dictionary (Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. 

Merriam Co., 195^)* 

^Lowell, loc. cit . 
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Conflicts Involve People 

Organizations are people. A disciplined organization my appear to 
have a mind of its cn-m, hut this is not true. It may aj^ear to he so because 
the customs, traditions, rules, and directives adopted hy or imposed the 
members create an atmosphere of xxnity. Individually the members may have 
different viewpoints, but they act in a disciplined manner for many reasons: 

1. Obey have confidence in their superior and themselves. 

2. !Hiey desire to avoid personal responsibility for acting 
otherwise. 

3. They fear sanctions that may be ir^wsed by superiors or 
tlie lav. 

4. They believe in the ultimate objectives even if they may 
disagree with methods.^ 

The reader shotild view this from the opposite point of view also. 

If a superior- subordinate conflict should arise, such as certain exan^des 
that will be described, within the executive branch, non-conformity, or in- 
subordinate action, could result from: 

1. Lack of confidence in the superior 

2. Lack of self-confidence 

3. Willingness to assvuae responsibility for non- conformist actions 

4. Disregard of sanctions or law 

5. Inability to align personal beliefs with the objectives or methods 

required. 

Conflicts Involve Values, Ethics and Law^ 

If one accepts the premise that most men are dedicated to certain 
principles, baslca ly honest, law abiding uid forthright, then this prendse 

' ^Ibld . 

Q 

Richard N. OwcnC/ Introduction to Business Policy (Homewood, HI.: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 195^)7 PP* l64-io6. 

Q 

•^Lowell, op. clt ., chaps, i, vii, xi. 
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should apply douhly for government seirvants. IJxe human element of conflict 
in Government springs from the fact that men have different conceptions of 
what is "right," "wrong," "good for the lotion," "top priority," "legal," 
"democratic," or "communistic."^^ I^Ot only can individuals conflict in their 
opinions with each other, but also a great deal of self- conflict can arise 
when the government servant is faced with deciding whether he should take the 
only course which he considers "right" and "for the good of the Ifetion," when 
he also believes it to be "unethical." 

Our Constitution, bom out of a violent peidod, left a good deal of 
room for conflict, short of bloodshed, in government processes. Bie framers 
of the Constitution realized that men will always hold different values, 
loyalties, and judgments. Undemtanding this, they wisely sepaiated powers 
so that the attempt of any one individual to icipose his values on the country 
could be checlced to some degree. So we were given law, bom out of conflict, 
recognizing the value of agreement. But the law also assures that if there 
is disagreement between the branches of government, such disagreement may be 
heard and, if strong enough, check the intentions of the other branch, within 
the law. 



Conflicts Involve Uncertainty 

Hot only are values important, but the relative importance of one 
valud over another, or one government program over another, is constantly 
being weighed. If the President, Congress and the military possessed all the 
facts on an issue, could portend the future, and had the wisdom of Solomon, 
they might never disagree. Ifeither the present nor the future is seen in the 
same li^t by men, nor do men possess infinite wisdom. Nevertheless, they are 

Craig Baird, General Speech (ifcw York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

19^9)) chap. X. 
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constantly required to make decisions^ involving the future of the country 
vlth a minimum of infonoation at hand. As an example, consider military ex- 
penditures. Approximately fifty-seven percent of government spending is for 
national defense. How can the wisdom of this h\ige amoimt he judged? Hot even 
hindsight can tell us what irould have happened if the money had not been 
spent. MOr do we have coisplete information to enable us to choose between 
alternate programs today. Our Nation's future rests in the hands of men who 
have the courage to make decisions in the face of \xncertaln1y. 

12 

Conflicts Involve Loyalties 

In a superior-subordinate relationship, such as we find in Goverrmient 
and in the military service, loyalties are pretty well defined by law and 
custom in the lower echelons. However, as the Government pyramid gets closer 
to the people (Washington), loyalties become somewhat confused in the minds 
of responsible individuals. Consider the head of a militaiy department, com- 
missioned to obey the orders of the President. He has been trained to give 
unswerving loyalty to his superiors. He has sworn to defend and uphold the 
Constitution. He has also been trained to speak his opinion until a decision 

has been reached, at which time he shoiild diligently carry out his orders 

13 

without regard to his opinion. He has also been trained that loyalty is a 

14 

two-way proposition extending from superior to subordinate and vice yerea. 

Place this military officer in a congressional hearing regarding 
appropriations or the Defense Department reorganisation. V.liere docs his loy- 
alty lie? In the hearing, decisions regarding his future and the future of 

■^^illiam A. Reitzel, "Decision Making — A Primary Executive Responsi- 
bility," lecture before the Inctustrieil College of the Armed Forces, Washing- 
ton, D. C., September 28, 1959* 

■^■^lowell, op. cit . , chap. xii. 

^^Department of the Army Field Manual R-I 101-5, Staff Organization 
and Procedure (Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 19^0) , 
chap. i. 

l4 

Army General School Special Text Jib. 1, Leeidershlp for the Ooinpany 
Officer (Port Riley, Kansas, n.n., 1950), chap. i. 
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his department will he made by Congress which has the constitutional authority 
to raise and support the Aimy and Havy, as well as to publish regulations 
governing then.^^ Bie military man is placed in the conflicting situation in 
which he may he accused of insuhordination hy his supeidor if he does not sup- 
port the President's program. At the same time his superior does not have 

17 

the power of decision. Within the law, the secretary of a military depart- 
ment or a memher of the Joint Chiefs of Staff may bring matters before 
Congress. Ihis has been dubbed "legal insubordination" by the executive 

19 

branch. Is it a good definition? Even the words are in conflict.' 

Conflicts Involve Communications 

A conflict of opinions comes to nothing if it remains in the mind of 
the dissenter. Modern communication techniques can quickly widen the scope 
of a government conflict and make it "the bUvsiness of the people." Depending 
on the use of communications, the conflict may either stay within normal 
bounds or assume nationwide significance and importance. Military men, such 
as "Billy* Mitchell and General IJacArthur, chose to throw their conflicts on 
the world soxmding board. They met with more drastic discipline within the 
executive branch than that meted out to those who are merely "legally insub- 
ordinate." They chose to circumvent the customary communications chain. 

Conflicts Involve Tirae and Space 

An old military "stock answer" used in responding to academic tacti- 
cal questions is; "That depends on the situation and the terrain." Useful 



15 

U. S. Constitution , Art. 1, sec. 8. 

l8ii 



p. 25, 



"Defense Organization," Armed Forces I4anagement , Hovember, 1959^ 



17, 



U. S. Constitution, loc. cit. 



18. 



U. S. Rational Security Act of 19^7. as amended (50 U.S.C. 401), 



19 



Armed Fbrces 1-Sanagement, loc. cit. 



sec. 202 
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as an answer, it does not solve protlems. Hie lailitary man who waits for a 
complete picture of the situation and the terrain will wait until he is 
defeated. 

Like other government officials, the military man must make decisions, 
viewing the situation and the terrain through a misty window. His hope is 
that his decisions, forcefully carried out, will be the best to meet a chang- 
ing situation and place him in an advantageous position for future goals. 

Situations constantly change. An answer for the probleans of today may 
be congjletely useless for similar futui'e problems as time changes perspec- 
tives. Hie situation may change slowly or abi*uptly. Generals Lee and Giant 
at Appomttox would have used, one day before the surrender, whatever means 
each had to destroy the other. Once the retreat of Lee's array was blocked, 
both men saw the conditions and duties of peace as being much different from 

j., ^ 20 

those of war. 

21 

Conflicts Ifeirely Involve Absolutes 

Men do not argue over black and white. Conflicts occur in the gray 
regions where one man sees more black ai»i the other more white. Coupling this 
concept with the influences of time and space, one can see that he who holds 
to a principle which solved a problem five years ago may meet head-on with 
one who holds to a contradictory principle suitable for five years hence. 

Which one is right tor today? 

Contpare this to the problem of budgeting for military weapons. Is it 
any -vronder that there should be disagreement over which weapons should receive 
prime consideration? V/ho can, say what is right for today or the future? 
nevertheless, the decision must be made, in changing times, in the face of 
uncertainty. 

20 

Lowell, op. cit . , p. 9* 

21 

Ibid. , chap. i. 
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22 

Co!i£Iict3 Involve Principles Witli Limits 
A favorite tedmiqiue of jote vritors is to taiso a principle held 1» 
be good and "stretch” it to absurdity. Esixs "cooporatioa” ayald reach the 
extreme of "two ChinaDeu doing each others Ixsind^^'.” Changing ticaes often 
cause orthodox govenxaent decisions to reach ridiculous extresaes* A (pvem« 
taeat di^^ortaent or military or^miaatlon, built on limited, iafl<»d.ble prin- 
ciple, can become e^qteiislve aM unnecessary as tiine stretches these lixsits* 
n^es^rance, legally Installed beyond its limits, as prohibition, became a 
governmental liability. We believe in free ooE£>etition, but we apply anti- 
trust Ihaitatioas on those vlx> bccosKs too ’'successful” at fr^ly coasting 
when they restrict the fresdoia of others. Personal liberty is limited by 
certain police pouexu. 

!Qie application of limited principles can be seen in fiscal poliqr 

whore the limited principle of budget balaociag lias givan w^y to the limited 

23 

principle of proxistete bsalance. The limits of this principle sem to have 

been exceeded also as deficit spending continues in good times and bad. 

Probleas faced in choosrlas a proper Defense Department oroanisatiem 

ami the missgaasent of imw weepoac systems also indicate that tira, technology, 

and space have snai^d the limits of old principles, and new ones must take 
2k 

their place. 

Conflicts Involve Oonceptsml .3k.1,3Xs 

Hot only do principles have Halts, but individual minds — sdieped by 

23 

education and experience— vies; problem in a diffei'eat frene of reference. ^ 

op 

^Ibid . 

^^John A. Bechatt, ”The Processes and Critical Issues of the Federal 
Budget,” The Controller, dime, 1959# P» 262. 

2k 

Arsaad Forces I^Sanegeacnti loc. clt . 

25 

Lowell, op. eit .j chap. xili. 
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Hbt only are men limited "by incomplete information, but tbe information they 
do have is colored by their viewpoint. Individual minds are limited in their 
ability to mderstand given information. Bioughts lose their cogency because 
of the problems of semantics in communication. 

In the governmental processes, differing conceptions of the same 
problem create some of the hottest conflicts. 

Consider a piece of legislation. The President sees it as good be- 
cause it is "good for the Eatlon. " The congressman sees it as "beid" because 
it will throw 10,000 voters from his district out of work. The Supreme Ctourt 
views it as bad because it is "illegal." Each branch views a different facet 
and pronounces judgment. 

FOr men to be of accord, a common conception of a problem requires a 

great deal of communication and Instruction. History is replete with ex- 

aaples of failures of projects due to the incong?lete concept of a particular 

problem. If General Stuart had shared General Lee's conceptions, Gettysburg 

27 

might not have been a Southern defeat. ' If General Jackson had told his 
generals his future plans at Chancel-Tors ville , the Union defeat there mi^t 

28 

have been con5)lete. 

A need for better conceptual skills exists in Ciovenroent today. Diis 
is especially true in the Depaiiaaent of Defense. Bapid evolutions and tech- 
nological advances bring on conflicts, many of which could be solved by 
broader knowledge. Organization structures and control measures can hinder 
or assist in the development of conception. 

So- called "inter-service rivalries" caused by differences in con- 
ceptual skills . This can be attributed slowly to a difference in 

Joseph Peleg, "Controller Communications with Top tSanagement, " 

The Controller, April, 1959 ^ P* 159 • 

27 

'Fletcher Pratt, Ordeal by Fire (New York: William Sloane Associate^ 

Inc., 19^8)^ P* 216. 

Ibid. , p. 194. 
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29 

occupetioiss* But there io a danger to the country if one conception should 

reign supresoc* defeat of the Spanish ArmHa. shows that a splendidly 

©g,ulpped aiay cannot win a naval battle. Q3ae charge of ”parochialisia" that 

the President has recently hurled at certain zailitary aen indicates that he 

regards their conception as limited and narrow. Althou^ the issue over which 

the charge arose vUl not he judged^ an is^rtant point to renenber is that 

specialized study may Increase hnouledge; hut it loay not lucreese visdon^ 

zaental balance and the ability to find the right limit between conflicting 
30 

opinions. 

QSiere is always danger of misconception when one fails to completely 
investi^te and understaad the opinions of others before he passes Judgment 
on them, or before he "taJces a stand*' on a certain problem. Politicians can 
afford themselves the luxury of fighting things they do not undenstend. ^e 
military depaortmonts should zx)t make that mistake. History h^ shown that 
each needs the other more than the nation needs any one in its present form. 
World War II was won by each Service providing support for the other end the 
understanding of cocsoa problesm by men of conception* Oils should not be 
forgotten in times of peace. 



Conclusion 

Our Government was formed with the knowledge that conflicts al»reys 
will arise but that they should zx>t go uncontrolled. One canirot moralize or 
say that conflicts are in themselves good or bad. Evolution may bring on con- 
flicts or conflicts may brlr® on evolution. As lore as differ in exper- 
ience, heredity, environment, aosociation, reasoning ability, and education, 
they can be expected to have differing conceptions of any problem. Further, 
they may conflict on equal terns or on superior-subordinate terms. Conflicts 

29 

•^Lowell, loc cit . 

30 



Ibid ., pp. 150-151 
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come about by change vhen old principles no longer fit a new situation. 

There is a need for conflict as well as a lack of conflict. Conflicts may 
bring about change more mpidly and yet the widening of the scope of a con- 
flict outside the bounds of custom or law may hurt national prestige. For 
this reason, men with broad conceptual knowledge are necessary in Ciovenxaent. 
Although specialization is required, a specialist can be dangerous if he can- 
not conceive a total problem. Cozomunl cation and an atteii^t at understanding 
can eliminate or make unnecessary many government conflicts. 



CHAPEER III 



W ARSHA OP C03PLICT 
Introduction 

Our lotion lai^t bs compared to a raeny- ringed circus vitb its people 
as botb the perfoziaers and the audience, rings overlap. tOie controlling 

ring is the Govenx^t containing the ringmaster and tuo equally large rings 
each of vhich checks the other. !lot only do the rings overlap, but they con- 
tain saaller rings. Qhe people Jximp from one ring to another, try to expand 
the ring they happen to be in, and juirp in and out of the Govems^nt ring. 

The show is confusing, viewed os a whole, but the perfozmars own the show ai^ 
would not have it otherwise. Since they can see only a few rings at a time 
th^ are usually isost concerned with those surrounding them. Bearing in mind 
the nature of conflicts, let iis see if we can view some of these conflicts as 
they involve the Ilation— the large arena — and specifically the Government 
vhich is the controlling ring. 

The People 

The people iisdividually are flxu» folks, like you and I. But they, 

like we, are in conflict within thessaelves end with other people end groups. 

They feel that Govemaent should place more restrictions on others, but allow 

31 

them taore fareedom. Individually, they fiiad that they can do little about 
freeing themselves and imposing their wills on the Government and others. 

31 

Elmer B. Stents, "The Government Sector of the Aiaerican Economy," 
The American Political Science Review, I4arch, 1953/ P» 
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There are representatives in Congress, however, who have a greater 
degree of power, so the people ^oin pressure groups and political parties to 
exert influence on their representatives. To a certain degree their represen- 
tative will respond to the will of the people. 

Die Ctovemment influences the people to a great degree. Its Esany 
forces influence the: national econoioy, standard of living, health, educa- 

tional level, transportation, communication, and income of the citizen. The 
complete effect of government on the people is hard to measure and difficult 
to comprehend. That the people sometimes fail to grasp the significance of 
the coniplete interaction of government is understandable. That they should 
not be interested is inexcusable. Diose who are not interested in government 
are not interested in themselves. 

Public Qpinion^^ 

A slogan of the middle ages was, " vox populi, vox Dei ,” (Die voice of 
the people [is] the voice of God). Public opinion has been misconstrued many 
times. Just as an organization is not a living thing with a mind of its own, 
neither is a "public" a living thing. A public consists of people; public 
opinion, in its broadest aspect, means that the majority asserts, and the 
minority ungrudgingly accepts, opinion toward a certain subject. 

There is a real power in public opinion. It gives sanction to or 
drops support of laws, such as it did with prohibition. It sustains social 
agencies and institutions such as organizations, churches, and schools. It 
upholds social and moral standards and it vitalizes public morale. 

Public opinion can override conflicts, for any program or attitude is 
valueless without public support. The mere existence of a known opinion can 
prevent, strengthen, or quickly quell a governmental conflict. For this 

^^Benjamin H. Williams , ^e Economics of National Secvirity, Vol. Ill, 
Public Support, Morale, Secxirlty (Washington, D. C. : Sdustrial College of 

the Armed Forces, 195^)* 
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reason, those vho vish to maJce their conflicts a public issue inaise a habit of 
doing so with their "ear to the ground." !Hiey also attempt to educate the 
public by widely broadcasting their viewpoints. 

Public opinion, though often hasty, is overwhelming in its immediacy. 
Since it is infozmal in nature, it reaches beyond written laws in influencing 
behavior and affecting personal opinion; therefore its influence is greater 
than law, which must wait for debate and action. It is less mechanical than 
law and adjusts itself to all situations. While law hesitates to strike at 
motives, public opinion is quick to pass Judgment on individual motives. It 
can be seen, then, that public opinion is peihaps the greatest controlling 
element in public conflict situations. 

33 

Pressure Groups 

A pressure group is a minority public that acts through lobbying or 
propaganda to force or defeat legislation or alter public opinion, ©lis is 
done by concerted pressure upon legislatures and public opinion. Different 
presstire groups often have different motives, but each is ceirbain that its 
claims are made in the "public interest." 

The success of pressure groups depends to a large degree on the 
pablicfe or legislature's acceptance of their representation. Recent lampoon- 
ing of the resolutions adopted by the Dau^ters of "Uie Amejrican Revolution 
[DAR] would indicate that their pressure is not blowing any "pop-valves" 
either in Congress or on the street. 

Bae effect of pressure groups on the public depends on the acceptance 

V 

by the public. Bie effect on Congress depends to a large degree on whether 
the Congressman believes that the objectives of pressure groups represent 
the objectives of the public he represents. 



33ibid. 
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Congress 

Congress is the great pulse of public opinion. Lord Bryce claimed 

that in America the most valuable index to public opinion is the popular 

3h 

election. This is rather vague because one man may staM for many things, 
but CongressiJ^n are certainly interested in public opinion as ejq>ressed by 
the press, radio, television, and public opinion polls. 

It is in Congress that the conflicts of the people begin to affect 
National Ctovemment. Consider the following: 

1. The people want more government benefits and fewer taxes. Although 
current fiscal theories of proximate balance hold that a period of prosperity 
should occasion an excess of revenue over government spending, deficit spend- 
ing is the rule of the day. Coiagress spends for the people and delays the 

35 

payment. 

2. Legislation currently is directed on lines favoring the four major 
groups with great political power; business, labor, agriculture, end 
veterans.'^ The group representing the aged may even overshadow the veterans 
as years of peace accumulate. 

Congressmen must carry within themselves the conflicting desires of 

the people they represent. As they gain experience these conflicts become 

more vivid. They learn that local interests are often in contradiction with 

37 

the national welfare. A Congressman who is faced with deciding for or 
against to issue that will benefit his constituents to the detriment of the 
Ration has a weighty decision to make. 



35 

'^Staats, loc. cit . 

^ Ernest S. Griffith, Congress: Its Contemporary Role (Kew York: 

Hew York University Press, 1956), p. 124. " 

37 

C033gressman William Bates, lecture before the Havy Graduate Comp- 
troUership Class, The George Washington University, Washiz:gton, D. C., April 

27, i960. 
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To siijplify the Congressiaaii's interests, they mi^t he categorized 
as; 

1. Keeping his job 

2. Serving his constituents 

3. Serving his country. 

The conflicting nature of these interests would lead one to wonder 
how any one man could serve over one tern and preserve his sanity. Further- 
more, one would query how any jaan with self-esteem could perform all three 
and still sleep at night. Surprisingly enough, the great men who have served 
a significant portion of their lives on the ’’Hill” have learned to "play the 
political game" and earn the respect of the public as well . They have learn- 
ed early to see the two sides of every conflict, to accept conflicting prin- 
ciples as they exist, and to engage in conflicts with spirit and a philo- 
sophical attitude, protecting those values which they consider most important. 

Bie President 

If the Congressman's coimcience bothers him, when he places local 
interests before those which he considers best for the Kation, he can reassure 
himself with the thought that the founding fathers recognized the need for 
someone to represent local interests and hecoe established Congress. Althou^ 
Congress, as a whole, represents the Nation, the individual Congressman 
represents only a segment. The President is the one man on whom the praise 
and blame for natioial acconplishments can be placed. As such, he must re- 
solve the conflicting interests of the people into policy within tlie law. 

His powers have expanded with the tremendjous growth of government activities, 

the need for direction and leadership in policy and legislation, and the 

38 

quich succescioiE of national crises. 

38 

Frederick A. Ogg and P. liorman Ray, American Government (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 19^), chap. xxi. 
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Itot only does the President have broad powers, but he has certain 
limitations vhich often bring him into direct conflict with Congress. 

Legislative-Executive Conflict 

Congress and the President are in agreement on urgent issues, or 

39 

those which command common loyalty. On oHier matters, conflicts are cen- 
tered aro^xnd differences of opinion and atteaipts of one branch to trespass on 
the other's authority. Eacli branch has its own responsibility over which it 

maintains jealous surveillance. On occasion one will use its authority to 

40 

limit or thwart the Litentions of the other. 

Ihe most obvious Presidential powers are the veto and power of appoint- 
ment. On certain occasions Congress, peculiarly, can use the President's veto 
to win votes at home by voting for measures they are ceartain the President 
will veto. 

She President can exercise patronage or blade-listing both on a per- 
sonal or geographic scale. Geographic patronage can affect the military when 
military construction is used by the executive branch to secure support of or 
opposition to certain measures. 

41 

Congress has the power of the purse. Bie President can accomplish 
little without financing. Congress can use this power particularly well 1^ 
specifically itemizing, restricting, and limiting the amounts and manner in 
which appropriations can be spent. Bie President cannot exercise an item veto 
on these bills, and Congress, realizing this, passes appropriation bills in 
such form and at such a late date that coE5>lete veto is highly unlikely. 



39 . 



Griffith, on. cit., diap. v. 
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Ibid . , chap. iv. 

^\uclu3 Wilmerding, Jr., Ihe Spending Power (Kew Haven, Conn.; Yale 
University Press, 19^9)* 
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While Congress can liiait the President's financing, the President 

has the power to leave unused, or control hy apportionment or escpanditure, 

k2 

funds which Congress may desire to he spent. !Ehe President, or executive 
agencies, if they feel that funds are entirely insufficient, may spend the 
entire amount preaaaturely and request additional funds. On one occasion, the 
Post Office Depax-tment did Just this and Congress was forced to grant addi- 
tional funds. Although Congress’ wrath was loud and long, it was impotent 

against the tide of public opinion that xrould ensue should mail stand un- 
k-3 

delivered. 

Ihus, almost every check or balance of one bianch has an appropriate 
coxmter Idiat can be exercised by the other. Uxilike other forms of govern- 
ment, such as the Cabinet system, a Presidency can result in lingering con- 
flicts between branches. 

One weapon of the President that Congress can do little about is -Uie 
fact that the President is the President . Bhe power of his prestige is 
eiK)rmous. The executive branch has also a vast accumulation of facts and 
experience to draw on. 

Congress can investigate as well as appropriate. These powers fre- 
quently involve vhSit has become known as the fourth branch of Government 
— the bureaucracy. The power of the purse or the threat of a congressional 
investigation can slgnificemtly alter the actions of a bureau. Congressional 
oversight of government operations can result in punitive or commendable 
results. On occasions, the executive branch has refused to honor requests fbr 

information by Congress, claiming executive privilege. Once, in the McGrain 

45 

■V* Dau^erty case, the Supreme Court declaired that Congress did have the 



^^Griffith, loc. cit . 
^^ilmerding, op. cit ., chap. 
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^5, 



Ogg and Kay, loc. cit . 
Griffith, op. cit ., p.32. 
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right to such inforsaation, not available else^/here, in the aid of the legis- 
lative function. Although Congress my have the esuthority to request infor- 
mtion, there would he little likelihood that the refusal to disclose inform- 
tion, if ordered by the President, would resvilt in a contesrot conviction 
because: 

1. Oie executive department would be required to prosecute a member 
of the executive branch who was acting under Presidential order. 

2. The President could pardon in ewivance. !Qie only recourse in such a 
case mi^t be for the Semte to order that a person be held. Wisely enough, 
neither branch hea pushed such matters beyond the oratory stage. 

Althou^ these bureaus su:’e often administered by the executive branch, 
the appointment of the bureau chief has been confirmed \s^ Congress. Farther- 
more, the power of the purse and liie investigative powers of Congress may 
exert considerable pressvire on bureau members who wish to keep their johs. 

Such devices as piecing time limits on the life of agencies, or requiriiag 
certain action to be reviewed by congressional committees before approval, 
create a real conflict of loyalty on the part of department heads. So we 
find that not only do both branches block each other, but clever circumven- 
tions exist and have been used. 

46 

The Bureau of the Budget 

The Bureau of the Budget came into being in 1921 under the Budget and 
Accounting Act. In 1939 it was moved to the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. Acting in the "shadow of the President," it speaks for him on matters 
concerning the budget. It reviews agency requirements and prepai-es the 
Presidential budget for his approval. It exercises control over budget 

46 

Fritz Iforstein ^^arx, "The Bureau of the Budget; Its Evolution and 
Present Rale," American Political Science Review, August, 1945^ P* 653* 
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execution, detenaines ap[^rtiomisnts, orialyseo p3?ppos9d leglslatioa, and 
stloaulates laanagosjaat and organisation Ixprovesenta. Over tlie years, the 
Sureau truly lias becojse powerful in financial isanagesient, clearing of legis- 
lation, and Goveinnaent organisation mtterc. 

She conflicts vhich center around the Bureau of the Ridget are con- 
cerned vith the duty of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, as the 
Ixidgat advisor to the President, for fOraEzlating a "budget vithin the frosae- 
worh of the national fiscal policy and the goals of the administration. If 
the President calls for a balancdd budget, then the "budget must approxismte 
the Secretaiy of the Treasury's estimate of receipts. When the budget esti- 
mate mst "be cut to correspond trith the receipts, the scxx»S3i33g "begins. When 
a cut involves the znilitary, resenteent is felt "by those vho feel the Budget 
Director is not qualified to "diiect nilitary policy." Congress "becosaec in- 
censed vhen the Budget Director Irpounds or does not appoz’tlon funds to sup- 
port favox’its projects. Bze specific overtones of these conflicts vill "bo 
colored later. 

Qie Departiaent of Defense 

The Office of the ifecretary of Defense has grown in slae and power 
since its organisation la 19^7* Secretary Jaaes V. Porrestal, the first 
Secretary of Defense, believed that the Secretary should coordinate rather 
than administer the nilitary establishcssats. His rmsoning was as follcnns: 



1. Bven one single service Is so complex and vast that its 
Ootaaander is hard pressed to direct it. 

2. An "administering " Secretary of Defense would becooe 
swai;^ped in detail. 



She civilian head of a nilitary service has more authority 
and responsibility than he can efficiency handle.^? 



2i7 

Sugez»3 J. Duffield, "Or^niaing for Defense," Harvard Business 
Bsvlcw, S^tsEsber-Octobor, 1953* 
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Forres tal felt that the Secretary of Defense should coordimte; 

(a) finance, (h) recruiting, (e) assigiment of missioiis to the Services, 

(<i) assignment of the Services primary responsibility for certain weapons, 

(e) conposition of forces, and (f) resolution of disputes over cousEsnd 
asslgjasents . 

iteorganization Plan Ho. 6 of 19''3^ aad the 195^ iteorganizatioa Act, 
have taken the Secretary of Defense out of the "business of coordinating and 
made him an achuinistrator, for "better or for worse. Placed upon him now aie 
the duties of operational management and administration over the entire 
Department. Qie only restrictions on his powers are: 

1. He cannot merge the military departments. 

2. The change of statutory functioms are s\ibject to the review of 
Congress, excepting the development and use of new veapojas 
systems, and common supply and Service activities. 

3. He shall not have a single Chief of Staff, an over-all Armed 
Forces Chief of Staff, or any other military staff other than 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

k. 2ie secretaries of the military departments and the meiabers of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff may present to Congress any recoraasn- 
dation they deem proper.^ 

55ie gradual centralization of power, of course, has met \riLth some 
resistance and conflict. Oie nature of the conflicts centers around loyalty, 
opinions of what constitutes a proper organisation, the personalities in- 
volved, the present international uncertainties, ccmamnications, and conceptual 
skills. 

Ctonclusion 

Bie mUitaiy officer is part and parcel of these arenas. First, he 
is a citizen. Ee, too, must pay taxes j aM he, too, coE 5 )lains with the other 
citizens of this "burden. He, too, wants more from Govemnent in the form of 

48 

Armed Forces I-janagement, loc. cit . 
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pay, coBsaicsajies, excbangoc, social secxirity, ratirejasnt, nedical care, and 
otlier "benefits. He forsas a part of a public— -tlie military pu"blio— end Ms 
voice is heard with the other citizens when the people speak. He may "belong 
to veterans* organizations, the I^tional Rifle Association, or other groups 
which pressure for special consideration. He is paid by congressional appro- 
priations bills and Congress writes the laws governing the Secretary of 
Defense and his military departments. Since the President is his Commander- in- 
Chief , he may find that feelings of mixed loyalty iMluence his attitude toward 
the President, other executive agencies and Congress. As a member of a 
military establishment, he may feel that the status of his Service is being 
over-controlled by "the Secretary of Defense, creating another internal con- 
flict. Ihese are real pro"blems; these are imediate problems. Qieir discus- 
sion is the subject of the next chapters. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE ORGAmZATIOH Al© MAHAGEMESHT COI3ELICT 
Introduction 

The Government is the most important single factor affecting the 

49 

national economy. This has been occasioned by the demand of people for ex- 
panding government activities. The Government operates trust funds; ea 5 )loys 
one out of every six en 5 >loyed persons (including military) ; makes grants, 
loans, guarantees, and directs payments; provides goods and services; pro- 
tects the consumer; and taxes the citizen. The military spends about half 
of the budget yearly. 

Forty billion dollars is an amount nearly impossible to coarprehend. 

TO the businessman an organization with an annual spending budget of that 
aEK>vuit is equally difficult to fathom. 5he Department of Defense yearly 
spends an amount equal to the total sales of 12 of the Ration's largest 
corporations . 

In contrast to the pre-World War II era, the mechanization of war has 
grown by leaps and bounds. During World War II, and in such limited situa- 
tions as the Korean Campaign, it was possible, by delaying tactics, to trade 
space for time — time to prepare; time to build; time to re-equip; time even 
, to develop, produce, and distribute the needed weapons, while training the 
men to use them. 3he current situation accepts the premise that there may 
not be such an opportunity in the future. As a deterrent against action by 

49 

Staats, loc. cit . 
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our potential enemy, time has "become much more precious. Ttie current think- 
ing holds that even time in the development stage cannot "be vasted. 2ie 
saissile-space race places a premium on the shortest possible time lag between 
drawing board and issue of the newest weapons, requiring organization and 
precise control to accomplish. 

But a conflict immediately appears. With 57^ of the tax dollar going 
to defense, such a system must save money. Oie "basic complaint of some 
Congressmen is the duplication of missile systems, the duplication of support 
facilities, the duplication of air fields and functions between the separate 
Services. In usany respects it will be shown that some of these goals — ^tlme 
versus expense — reach toward opposite objectives. Several solutions to the 
organization conflict have been suggested. Before exploring them we should 
look at our present defense organization. 

Organization for Defense 

Bie Hoover Commission Beports blamed the considered policy of 

50 

Secretary Forrestal for the "slow progress" under the 19^7 organization. 

If the Hoover Commission had considered the nature of conflicts they might 
have reached other conclusions. The First Hoover Commission was composed of 
dedicated men with broad experiential "backgrounds. Bit 1diey approached the 
executive branch with different objectives, viewed it on one small facet — 
organization — and then declared that Forrestal 's policy had produced "slow 
progress." Ihey then proposed their solutions, ffliese solutions inplied that 
organization was the answer and that their over-all solutions would save 3*5 
billion dollars and reduce taxes 2 billion dollars. Althou^ many of their 

^^Bradley D. IJash, A Hook in Leviathan (Uew York; Ihe Macmillan 
Conpany, 1950), p. 111. 
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proposals had been accepted, the Second Hoover Oosaaission found the Governnent 
In "had shape. 

Ihe tread toward centralization in the Defer^e Depaitment has continu- 
ed since 19 ^ 7 # with central administration and laanagement slowly ciystallizing 
in the Office of the Secretary of Itefense. Qiis centralization of power, in 
the writer's opinion, has "both advantages and limitations. Ihese are clearly 
the advantages &nl limitations of centralization versus decentralization and 
the conflict of objectives inherent in discarding one system for the other. 

Ihe advantages of centralized administration are: 

1. Lower expense due to the use of less-skilled personnel 
in subordinate positions 

2. Widespread application of the xmusual skills of top 
management 

3. Regulation of quality, service, etc., through strict 
directives . 52 

Decentralization through delegated authority has the following 
advantages : 

1. Relief of senior executives from time-consuming 
details 

2. Increased flexibility due to decision making without 
waiting for approval 

3. Greater interest and enidiusiasm by lox/er levels be- 
cause increased authority and responsibility yield 
more pride of accomplishment 

4. Development of juniore for promotion to positions 
of higher authority. 53 



51 

James W. Fessler, "Hoover Commission Iteports," American Political 
Science Review , March, 1957; P* 153. 

^S/illiam H. Rewman, Administrative Action (Hevr York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1951 ); chap. xil. 
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!£ke 19 ^ Beorgazdz&tlon Act, vdiile a coQt3;raXizi&3 vehicle, wisely 
did not accozgplish the unification under a Chief of Staff, as the Ansy and 
some saembers of the Eoover Commission desired* Instead, a centrolized-policy 
— decentreli2edoox>eration3 system allavs the Secretary of Defense to control 
unified coargnandfi in a decentralized manner throu^ the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
At the same time, throu^ the Secretaries of the Departments, managerial con- 
trol (policy) is centralized. Centralization of such control takes away mch 
of the discretion, once in the hands of the civilian Secrel^les, for it 
allows the Secretary of Defense to manipulate the development and assignment 
of new weapons, and logistical services as he sees fit. He also can abolish, 

transfer, and reassign non-combatant functions, subject to congressional ob- 

5k 

Jection, within 30 days after ivdtlflcation of Congress.''^ 

Ihere are i»Jor conflicts in the present organization. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the writer does nst see the all-powerful disaster 
or panacea that the Hoover Conniission saw in "organization.’' She military 
man should zat be concerned with organization, for or^mizatlon's saJ^e alone. 
!Ihe real problem lies in the answer to the questions: 

1. What is the law? 

end, 

2. Within the leg^ organization, what human actions can work to 
advance or deter scsiad defense? 

Ihe advantages of the present system are those of centralization. 

Ihe conflicting disadvantages which, in the writer’s opinion, will soon a^>ear 
more evident, are: 

1* Decline in the prestige and freedom to act of the civilian ser- 
vice Secretaries. If the Secretary of De^nse should desire to dictate 
policy along narrow lines, the service Secretaries could be effectively by- 
passed* It is a well recognized conc^t of centralization that there is 



S. Public law 85-59$. 
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little le^ to do for the interDsdiate levels of maac&ixsnt, Ixit to pass on 
orders from ahove. 2hus, if the Department of Defense should issue its di- 
rectives in a narrow vein, many of the henafits of civilian control- in-depth 
would soon disintegrate. 

2. Xhe managenient of the zailltary departments would become inflex- 
ible* ^Is was Secretary Forzestal's fear. Although such a system might 
effect economy by eliminating or by-passing intermediate staffs, this might 
be more than offset by the lost motion incurred. Ccxmmnication lines would 
be flooded with reports and directives. Time would be lost waiting for 
decisions and approvals. !Che Office of the Secretary of Defense would e:q>and 
in sise end coqplexity. 

3. Decline in Interest, morale, ani enthusiasm by the military 
departments as their authority and responsibility diminished. 

4. Decline in the mamgement ability and fitness for praaotion by 
members of the military department. [Decision-aaJcing ability ln 5 >roves with 
exercise]. 

2Sacse are the obvious conflicts that can bo anticipated. She less 
visible disadvantages will soon be discussed. 

Civilian-!4ilitary Relationships 

Itegardless of what many military men tmofficially proclaim, theire is 
a real value in the civilian-control- in-depth over the military. Although 
familiarity may breed conteBS>t in sozoe relationships, the NSivy has learned to 
respect the accos^jlishaents of its civilian Secretaries. 

Since the surreirder of the Confederate Arsy, Grant’s strategy of 
massive force has been er^loyed by the American military. Baere has been a 
tendency to over-staff and get the "best regardless of the cost." Consequent- 
ly, we never, during World War II, were able to match Russia or GemiEaiy in 
what we night call "division-efficiency." Biis could be defined as number of 
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men in xxnlform divided by the number of divisions in -ttxe field. Always, our 
service Secretaries have Ixien the proponents of efficiency. Today, instead 
of the strategy of Grant, we are faced with a possible situation where we may 
be the underdog in industry, productivi-ty, eM resources; and will certainly 
be the iinderdog in manpower. We need to discard the strategy of Grant and 
study the strategy of Lee and his lieutenants. Where we lack resources, we 
must have resourcefulness; •where we lack industry, we must have industrious- 
ness; where we lack manpower, we must have cleverness and decisiveness; and 
where we lack mass, we must have speed, fire-ponfer, communications, and 
maneuverability. 

Civilian Secre'taries have long been noted for their constructive 
criticism of traditional military methods. Civilians forced "bhe IJavy to use 
s-beam and ironclads, the Army "bo mechanize, and the separate Services to 
recognize •bechnlcal improvements. Iheir influence- in-depth has often forced 
the Services to open their eyes to •tho dsrsands of the liation. Also, the less 
abrupt transcendency in communi cations and language from the military mind to 
the ci'vilian mind has helped create bet'ber understanding. The military and 
the people have had fewer conflicting alms. 

In most cases, this control has worked %rell. Unhappily, on few 

occasions, the loyalty paid the Secre^bary has not been returned. After 

assixrances "bo Congress that no restrictions would be placed on witnesses in 

•the "B-36 controversy,” Secre'bary Jfetthews summarily removed Admiral Denfield 

55 

for his •testinwny. Such situations lead the military sometimes to adopt a 
skeptical attitude toward their Secretaries. I^Jotives are involved in con- 
flicts. Bie ci'vllian Secre'bary comes and goes while the military man s-bays 
on. ffiie Secretary's -benure is short tdiich causes the military man to fear a 

^^Arttiur Ochs Sulzberger, "Unification and “bhe ^rine Coips," (vuipub- 
lished paper), p. I58. 
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lacic of uaderstaading. Onca uaderstaadinG aad trust are developed, a hi^ily 
effective civiliaa-ziiilitary cosc&iaation develoips. 2iC ''I4ilitary-partisaa'’ 
attitude of tlxe lallitory esb my conflict witli the "cdsiinistratioa” attitude 
of the Secretary. However, if the nilitary xaaa is osoured that the Secretary 
is doing his best for the Country aM the Serviee, these conflicts, rmlesc 
extremely severe, should mt deter an effective \K>rking relationship. 

Other Control Conflicts 

Bie restriction of initiative that ini^t result froaa too mch osn- 
traliaation would be a hard burden to bear. Possibly the operating forces 
could be partially protected from deterioration by their respective depart- 
mnts, but it is difficult to see how it could be c<^letely absorbed. JUst 
because an organization is in a 'Minified cosmnd” does not man tlxxt the 
cossaandor would not be restricted in his raanegerial actions. Ilor does it 
moan that he would not be faced with voluainous reporting and requesting 
chores. 

Already govemaental restrictions severely limit the mnagerial 
initiative of the military. cite only a few restrictions, the nilitary 
men is strictly controlled in; 

1. Ihe classification of civilian personnel 

2. 5he qualifications of civilian peraonasl 

3. The ratings and his ability to promote civilian 
personnel 

4. His ability to suspend or dismiss civilian 
personnel 

5. Bie accounting syst«sa he may use 

6. An auditing system that passes ex pc^t j^to 
Judgment on his decisions 

7. Sfpace, supply, equiposnt and paperwork standard- 
izations 
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8. Bestrictive nobilization factors relatins to con- 
tract placement 

9. White House and congressional inquiry influences 

10. 53ie interest of the press in sensational Service 
accidents, willful waste, or xinnecessary duplica- 
tion. 5° 

Inter-SeiTvice Conflicts Concerning 
Organization and Management 

Perhaps the safest prevention of the strong military influence, so 
feared by the founding fathers, is the separation of Services and the over- 
sl^t of Congress. Some years ago the Marine Corps fought its fight for sur- 
vival. Diere was unmista3iable evidence that without anrple congressional pro- 
tection that Service would have been quickly decijaated.^*^ 

Congress and the President have often been irritated by inter-service 
conflicts. Like all other conflicts the relative laerits of each proponent 
are hard to ^dge. Only the test of tine and the merits of the arguraents 
are valid. But one iqportant and valuable attribute of conflict, in the 
writer's opinion, is that Just as evolution causes conflict so conflict 
brings on evolution. For instance, out of the 19^7 conflict came not uni- 
fication— which was the stated purpose — but clarification of the duties of 
the military departments, better coordination, better staff advice to the 
President, and a greater degree of executive control. 

Ihen with the tightening of the purse strings came the B-36 contro- 
versy. 23iis was an extremely rough storm, l>oth within and without , the Service 
Prom that controversy came the permission for the departesntG to undertake some 
separate weapons development. 

56 

'' Elmer B. Staats, comnents at panel discussion at Tb.e George 
Washington University, Washiiigton, D. C., April 27, i960. 

57 

“^'Sulzberger, op. clt . 
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Soaae of tlie ocr.«jr vmpoas of today grew out of this penaissioa. 2he 
questioa of si;©reme iEportaace today is; Will siagle control of voapono 
davelqpmcnt hy the Secretary of Defense allow sufficient initiative within 
the Services? We cannot survive a decade of oi'lhodo^y. 

Tltas proved that the controversy had "beneficial results. I leave it 
to the reader to picture the Korean situation as we ni^t have entered it 
without a !<^ine Corps and with no naval aviation. 

25ie separation of the Air Force froa the Aray had different effects. 
Air power esiersed in its proper perspective, "but the lack of adsg.uate ground 
support aviation techniques end airlift caT^^hilities "by the Air Force has 
left the Anay Tmeovered and imohile. Perhaps the imified coraaand oysteci >rill 
call attention to such crying ireeds and foster a aore cooperative spirit "be-* 
tween forces as th^ "begin to realise their interdependency in the vorliing 
situation. It has heen said that intsr-service rivalries exist only in 
Washington. Oie direct chain of cormaraii froei Washington to the imified ccsia- 
mand my augment lnter>service cooperation. 

She Basic Issues of Inter-Service 
or actra-Servlce Conflicts 

But should conflict reach such an extreme that it mst "be aired out- 
side the Defense Department and the Services, is this "bad? Is it wrong for 
dedicated laen to disagree or to speak out against what they consider a danger 
to the nation's existence? One would think it is not; yet tl^ problem is deep 
and axiplex* Ihese things mst be co3x;idered; 

Idiat are the dissenter's zaotives? 

If 58 

Consider "Billy Mitchell."^ A mverlck froe the "beginning, he p 2 x>- 
claixaed that an independent air am was equally as efficient yet a cheaper 

'^Walter 141111s, Arms and Men (Kew York; G. P. Putnea's Sons, 1956) > 
chap. iv. 
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subotitute for Uavy. He tevited court usartial aod, althou^^ “losics tiie 
battle, he won the ■ira.r.*' 

Wartice eM post-^mr Air Force bucSgets have proven Mitdiell's ecoaaajr 
ai^ujaents false. Baablng surveys have seriously questioned the efficiency 
argurient. Ihere is soeic evidence that Mitchell zoey have done more to retard 
the emerii'enoe of the Air For'ce as a mature &xn with a balanced doctrine. Oho 
Army Air Force entered World VJar II v/ith J’Jitdiell’o doctrine of "igaoi’e the 
hostile army - destroy th® vLlaai centers." If we can believe the boabiag 
surveys, we find that this theory proved to be an ejjpensive oni x’elatlvely 
ineffective project. Ihe ground soldier, the Savy, the tank, and the tacti- 
cal aircraft defeated the enetsy. Mitchell's doctrine, however, was resur- 
rected in the eyes of the public, with the dioj^ing of two atom bemibs over 
Japan. 

Mitchell's doctrine survives as we enter the missile age. It is now 
necessary as a deterrent to war because of its vuibridled sava^eiy. Whether 
it will be \j^ed on a future battlefield is a grave question. 

What initiated the dissent? 

59 

Consider Gesex^ MicArthur. In Korea he correctly stated that a 
"new war” had opened wtsen the Chinese hordes plunged across the Yalu Jdver. 

He dessBcded auttority to bomb the Yalu bridges and was x^fused. He Icundied 
an offensive and was defeated. Whether the baabi33g of the Yalu bridges 
would have prevented this def«xt will never be Isnswn. But JSacArthur could 
not admit defeat in the field, so he placed the responsibility on his Com- 
i*indar~in-Chief . His return, after his relief, resembled a trixas^h. liaegia- 
ation allows us to picture the reception ho wotxld have received had he in- 
dulged in the seme recriminations after his escape from the Hiilippines. 
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Ibid . , chap. Vi. 
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What results do the dissenters achieve? 

Without douht the hadly needed reorganization of the Itefense Depart- 
jaeat came about in the fom of "coordination" rather than "unification" 
through dissent on the part of the Hfe,vy. Possibly dissenters will be needed 
in the future to deter the seemingly ixjmvoidable concentration of power in the 
Defense Department, should such concentration unduly restrict the Services in 
the acco 2 ®lishment of their missions. 

Conflicts today are centered aroxmd missions and means j this seems to 
be an ever- recurring point of argument. 2ie nuclear submarine, the space 
prograa, and the missile responsibility programs were bom out of dissent that 
became public. 

Granting that organizations mst be efficient, it does not follow that 
a defense organization is in the business of "saving nonsy. " Defense is the 
business of a Defense Department. One of the most pressing arguments for 
reorganization advanced by the Hoover Comission was that reorganization 
would "save mnay." Biis Is well and good, but a defense structure that 
saves money, but deteriorates from within, means a loss of the Country, if 
it cannot meet the test of combat. 

A centralized organization is probably the most economical, but is it 
the best? Die manner in which delegation is handled in such an organization 
determines long-run success. Die present structure can be a vehicle for 
either success or misery for the military man, depending on the man in contiol. 

To aid his actions and direct him with sound policy, the military man 
looks to his civilian Secretary. Together they can form a smooth transition 
from government direction to military action. 

Freedom of decision is quite limited today for the military manager. 

He cannot exercise the amount of control necessary in supervising civilian 
personnel, his accounting system is strictly defined. Standardization, in 
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many matters, faces him daily, while political and public pressures in- 

60 

fluence his actions. 

Within the Defense Departn^ent, despite restrictive laeasures somstlmes 
applied by superiors, conflicts between Seivices boil to the top. When they 
become public, changes are assuredly in the laaking, q.uite possibly for the 
better. Tin» and the public will judge the issue. 

Organizations are people— conflicts involve people. Organizations 
do not conflict with each other, but the people \ri.thin ihem do. Organiza- 
tions are not usually the cause of conflict. Exe actions of people who con- 
trol and work within orgaadzations compose the fountainhead of conflict. 

^Staats, loc. cit. 
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CHAPTER V 



C013FLICTS BUDGETING 

Before the begimiing of years 
Biere came to the rule of the State 
Ken with a pair of shears. 

Men with an Estimate — 



And fashioned with pens and paper 
And fashioned in hlack and white. 

With Life for a flickering tai>er 
And Death for a hlazing li^t. 

The Aimed and the Civil power 
That they might endure for a span 

The much administered raan.^1 
The Military Mind 

Foremost in the minds of the well trained militazy man is the hig 
"M" — ^the Mission. "What is my joh?” he asks. He then studies the situation 
and the courses of action. While doing this he analsrzes the special consid- 
erations affecting the possible courses, the enemy situation, and his alter- 
natives. Analyzing the opposing courses of action, he compares the alterna- 

62 

tives and makes a decision. Any plan, to obtain maximum effectiveness, 
to the military man must minimize the imcertainties . 

The Uncertainty of Future War 

A perplexing problem, constantly facing the military man is a lack 
of essential information. Both the United States and Rissia are building 

^^ipling, "The 14asque of Plenty," loc. clt . 
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IM 101-5> op. clt ., chap. Vi. 
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and. is5)roviag vast stoclq>iles of weapons, irfiich conceiva"bly neilixer will use. 
So, as Dr. Robert Qppenheijmer phrased it, we are "like te/o scorpions in a 
battle." ^ We each have the capability of destroying the other with the 
knowledge that before our poison takes effect we will receive a lethal dose 
ourselves . 

If we will not fight a nuclear war, then what? We have invented 
phrases such as "brush fires." We did not use nuclear weapons in Korea, but 
there is certainly some doubt whether that canrpaign could be called a "brush 
fire." 

Bxe military man must plan for all possible enemy capabilities. What 

are his own resources? Ihis is a perplexing problem. Only at the time his 

appropriation bill leaves Congress can the military man estimate to what 

64 

extent he can finance his planning. Even then he must face the possibility 
of a conflict between the President and Congress with resultant impounding of 
funds originally destined for his department. The military man has learned 
to live with the uncertainties surrounding an enemy. The uncertainties of 
his own position create an anxiety that his training makes doubly difficult 
to bear. 



Inter-Service Conflicts and the Budget Process 

The uncertainty of his own position often causes the military man to 
wonder from which point his financing will be attacked. The fact that the 
budget will be sliced between the separate military departments natur-ally 
resxxlts in some competition between programs. This may lead one department 
to publicize the importance of its projects. Conflicting projects, in the 
financial sense, often cause a department to conpare the values of its 
p3X)Ject to the values of another department's project. Sometimes this is 

^^Millis, loc. cit . 
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Staats, loc. cit . 
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similar to comparing apples and oranges. It also appears that alaiming 
statements regarding toe inadequate strength of a particular Service often 
reach peak intensity as hudget time approaches. 

Executive-Military Differences 

Ihe Service Secretary or military chief of a Service is in a delicate 
area if he feels the President's program does not adequately support the mis- 
sion assigned his Service. He is faced with weighing his conception of what 
is essentieil to toe defense of his country against the consequences to his 
Service and himself, should he puhlicly express his opinion. 

65 

Loyalty Conflicts 

The military officer need look no further than his commission to know 
that he is subject to the directives of toe President and his superiors. He 
has sworn ailso to uphold toe Constitution eind defend his country from its 
enemies. The ultimate question facing toe military nan appearing before a 
congressional appropriations committee is: "To what extent can I express my 

disagreeirent with Presidential Policy?" 

In this situation, toe military officer is torn between conflicting 
loyalties. He is loyal to toe President. He has his own conception of 
military needs. He also knows that the Constitution gives Congress the res- 
ponsibility of providing for the common defense and raising and supporting 
toe Army and Ifevy. Herein lies toe conflict. As a member of an executive 
department he is legally boimd to support the President's programs and 
policies but, as a professional military man, is it not his duty to advise and 
inform Cosagress, should advice and information be requested? 

Congress is aware of toe difficulties faced by toe military officer. 

Hy examining testimony it is difficult to believe that appropriation 

65 

•'Lowell, op. cit ., chap. xii. 
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sutcoEEnittee oKalxsrs ccxild ask such pointed questions in such a tactful laan- 
ner if they were not well aware of the forthojEiing answers. In 19^9 the 
chief of the Senate Comlttee told General Bradley: 



I QZB not suggestins that you ask for none coney, hut I aa sxig- 
gestiag that if you think you should have laoro ssoncy, if you will 
give scaae of the laeabers a little tip, we will open the door for 
you to mke such requests as we think you ought to cake. 



Another favorite door opener is: "Do your budget figures i^reseat 

what you originally asked for?" Biis gives the nilitary officer the opportu- 
nity to e:g>lain his original req.u0st without puhlicly stating that he dis- 
agrees with the final request. He can then te asked vdxat proii^ted his 
original request and why it was reduced. For exajqplet 



Senator Chavez. I 3snow that the co^oittee is deeply interest*^ 
in all branches of the military services. They are all doing a 
good job. 

I also know that the comlttee os a whole feels that if there 
is anyone we cannot afford to be austere with, it is the Marine 
Corps. 

Strength Provision in 1959 Bill 

In the matter of peraonasl, repeating the history of the 1959 
aj^ropriation bill, we provided for 200,000 marines; is that not 
correct? 

General Pate. You did; yes, sir. 

Senator CSiaves. And it was so stated in the appropriation 
bill Itself? 

General Pate. 2hat is correct. 

Senator Chaves, You were not able to utilise fully 200,<XK)? 

General Pate. IfO, sir. 

Senator Chaves. 2hey cut you down to lS3,(X>0; is that 
correct? 

General Fate. Yes, sir; and then on down to 175^000. 

Semtor Chaves. I presume that you are acquainted with iite 
action of this committee and also the action taken on the Senate 
floor with reference to this particular mtter in the supplonental 
bill? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Chaves. To® idea of the floor action on the supple- 
mental bill is to let the Pentagon kmw that it was the intent of 
the Senate at least that it should be kept at 200,000 and that we 
disliked any kind of excuses that w^ere made about it. 

1^, tell us, yourself, you could iise 200,000? 

General Pate. Definitely; yes, sir. 



hi 



Senator Chavez. What vaa your request when you originally pre- 
pared the budget? 

General Pate. % original request was for 200,000 for the fis- 
cal year. 

Senator Chavez. Like any other marine you will take what you 
can get? 

General Pate. Yes, sir; glad to get it. 

Senator Chavez. But you would like 200,000? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Chavez. Do you think we should vrorry about budget mat- 
ters when the world is in the condition it is and cutting down the 
Marines by 25,000 men, when every day they are preaching to us that 
something is likely to happen momentarily? Do you thinlc that the 
only consideration should be budgetary, or shoxild we think about 
\dxat they say we should right now, consideriiag the conditions in the 
world? 

General Pate. I thinlc the whole thing shoiild be looked at very 
carefully, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Chavez. Yes, I feel budget considerations are essential 
and necessary. I, for one, do not think they should be considered to 
the sacrifice of our national security. 

You do not have to answer. I think I know how the 1‘fe.rines feel 
about it.^ 



Resolving Loyalties 

Bie military officer, faced wilii a conflict between his loyalty to 
the President, his conception of military needs, and his Imowledge of con- 
gressional responsibilities, must make a personal decision. 

1. He is legally and duty-bound to support the President's budget. 

2. He must realize the limitations of his o^ra concepts evaluating them 
against the sources of information and the opinions of other eJ^rts. 

3. He must realize that others, especially the President, may have 
access to more information. 

4. However, he is also bound legally and duty-boxu3d to give Congress 
the information necesaary to proper legislation. There is a fine point of 
law here as to what coi^titutes executive privilege. Biis point has never 
been coijgjletely tested. 
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U.S. Senate Hearings on Dex>artmeat of Defense Appropriations for 19o0 . 

(Washington, D.' C. ; U.sT Government Printing Office, 195^), p^ l64^ 
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5. In giving the answers to Congress, absolute honesty is essentieil. 
Facts should be i-eported as facts} opinions, if requested, should be reported 
as such. 



She Fine Gray Line 

!Ehe loatter of opinion is the shadowy area. i-Jany of our defense expen- 
ditures lie in this area. !Bae fact that strategic bombing during World War II 
produced indecisive results did not stop the expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars for strategic aircraft to date. If such expenditures provided an effec- 
tive deterrent, -ttiey were cheap, aiid woxild have been so at tt:ice the price. 

But one of the bitterest inter-service clashes — ^the B-36 controversy — ^ms a 
war of opinions, fought on a shadowy battleground by men with differences of 
opinion and the resolve to make their differences linown. 

Frankly, and perhaps rightly so, dissent in this gray area, by the 
military man, involves the risk of loss of status and the Ifetion’s confidence. 
!Ihe risks are so great that only men of extreme conviction and dedication or 
else bold fanaticism dare speak. Legally, if the dissent is contrary to the 
President’s program, the dissenter is out of bounds. Ethically, it is a gray 
area; concerning truth, the only test is the future. 

Bie balance of risks only prompts military men, willing to accept 
such risks, to speak out when they feel the situation, or a proposed course 
of action, intolerable. They can be assured of the consideration and judgment 
of Congress. This consideration is mixed with skepticism, tolerance, and a 
desire to learn the truth. Congress is well aware of the risks involved. 

They realize that the executive budget is based on many Presidential consid- 
erations; they also realize their own duty to the people. 

Fortunately the language of those who dissent is couched in tact, 
propriety, and diplomacy. For exacple: 
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Senator CShavez. J^fiy I ask if you have similar reservations as 
of nm as the Ai^ay had yesterday? 

General Pate. I have reservations. 

I aja not sure they correspond exactly with the Army. I am 
prepared to give you ny reservations. 

Senator Chavez. iGo you prepared to give your reservations 
for the record? 

General Pate. I an, sir. ' 

Policy Conflicts 

Administration policies can cause conflicts to come about within the 
executive branch. FOr example: the present admijaistration is committed to 

a fight against inflation. From a 1947-1949 base, the industrial price index 
has risen from 113.2^ in 1952 to 126. 55d in October of 1959. Even the Presi- 
dent does not deny that there has been a steady increase, but he says that it 
loust stop. If the military departments allow for future inflation and in 
his requested dollars, are they not, as a member of executive departnaents, 
admitting defeat? Are they not helping defeat an executive policy? On the 
other hand, if a certain amount of inflation is inevitable, are they not re- 
miss in their duties if they fail to provide for it? The wrd "inflation” is 
conspicuous due to its absence from military testimony before the appropria- 
tion subcommittees in recent years. 

Unofficieilly, military men state today’s inflation problem real- 
istically, calliixg it "level-funding" (the same budget, year after year, with 
slow attrition of buying power due to inflation). Another term, practically 
synonjnoous, is "limited dollars." 

Relatioiis with Congress 

The military officer, testifying before Congress, usually has a pro- 
posed budget which he considers insufficient. For example: 

P- 
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You nay blaiae the War Dapartment for a great many things. 23aey 
have made their mistakes and sometimes bitter mistakes, but you can- 
not blame us for not asking for money. Biat is one fault to vhich 
we plead not guilty.^ 

Usually, when appearing before Congress, there is no immediate con- 
flict. The military officer's disagreements lie farther back in the process — 
with the Department of Defense or the Budget Bureau. If this is the case, he 
looks to Congress as a possible means of getting more money. On the other 
hand, if Congress is disposed to trim the budget, there is conflict, but there 
is little recourse, except to be equipped with the best possible justifica- 
tion. Congress is the ultimate authority. If the House trims the budget, the 
military officer may go to the Senate with a reclama, attempting restoration 
of all or a part of the amoxmt cut. In this case, the Senate acts in an 
appelate capacity. Ihe military man usually admits defeat in the minor pro- 
grams, reserving only those items considered absolutely essential for reclama. 

Conflicts with the Bureau of the Budget 

The Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 established the Bureau of the 

69 

Budget as a civilian staff agency of the President. Uie law charged the 
President with the responsibility of preparing the budget and presenting it to 
Congress annually. To do this it was recognized that a competent staff was 
essential. It took some time for the Bureau to gain the control that it has 
today. Once budgeting consisted of presenting a "book of estimates" to Con- 
gress. These estimates more often represented "wants" than "needs". Today, 
expert estimators review each item of the budget submitted by the departments. 
Not only does the Bureau work with budgeting, but it has other functions, one 
of the more in^tortant being to act as a legislative clearing house. As such, 
it inteiprets and passes on "Presidential Policy" toward proposed legislation. 

^General Douglas MacArthur, testifying at 1935 Senate Hearings. 
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^Marx, loc. cit . 



ffiiorG is no question regarding the success of the Bidget Bireau in 
its operation. But this does not laean that success is achieved by popularity. 
A mjor area of conflict centers around the question of overlapping authority. 
For instance: If the Secaretary of Defense considez^ a certain program indis- 

pensable to the Defense Department, should his policy be rendered useless 
ttirough the refusal of the Budget Bureau to request sufficient funding? Ihe 
Budget Bureau is hasty to declare that it does not control military policy, 
but its close identification to "Presidential Policy," together with the fact 
that its directives are issued in the shadow of the President, tend to weaken 
the fozuadation of that arguioent. In actuality, arbitrary ceilings have been 
proposed and the Budget Bureau has held to them. Who can say that this does 

not control military policy? When the 1958 Budget was being prepared, 
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Treasury Secretary Hunrohrey touched off a major budget controversy. He 
was perplexed because the expected surplus and tax cut did not come about. 
Military spending was going up ani total speiiding broke through the "sonic" 
$70 billion barrier on the ^fay up. Secretary of Defense Wilson was told by 
Budget Director Brundage to trim his budget from $40 billion to $36 billion. 
Mr. Wilson came down to $38*5 billion and refused to budge. This conflict \ss 
resolved by the President; Mr. Wilson won. This conflict disclosed wide 
areas of disagreement within the executive branch. As pointed out before, 
conflicts usually help to locate areas which need inprovement. In this 
case, since the President eventually upheld Mr. Wilson, it appears that a 
clearer line of communication was required bet^^een the President and the 
Secretary of Defense on budget matters. Another point seems to be that the 
Hxdget Director was making decisions affecting military policy beyond his 
authority. She fact that the Pr*esident, at his first news conference where 
the "taidget was mentioned, appeared to disclaim responsibility revealed that 
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Charles J. V. Murphy, "The Budget aiai Eisenhower," POrtune, 
1957* 
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posslljly the Badge t Director was not keeping the President infonaed of dif- 
ferences tut vas relying on his own status, "in the President's shadow," to 
resolve conflicts. 

2iis exaji 5 )le serves to illustrate the prirae conflict tetween tlie 
Budget Bireau and the nilitary. Mien budget hearings are held, an estiicator 
has to arrive at a dollar figure which will go into the President's budget. 

If the dollar figure is telow’ Moat the departoent head considei*s essential, 
the estiDjator is accused of dictating lailitary policy throu^ the budget. 

Ihe estlmtor accuses the military man of attempting to disrupt the national 
economy to advance his own special Interest, irrnen these conflicts arise, the 
estinator will win every time, unless the issue goes to the President for 
reconciliation. Ihe Budget Bui'eau has the authority to whittle where it 
desires. It taices little imagination to visualize the frustration felt by the 
military man who knows that hundreds of little battles are lost before a big 
one can be von by the Secretaiy of Defense appealing to the President. 

Shis is not all as bad as it night appear. Sie intention of this 
paper is to point out conflicts, but it would be unfair to declare the system 
invalid singly because conflicts exist. The present budgeting system has many 
advantages. It resoilts in a budget better aligned with the national economy. 
The estimators without exception are men who have not only the best interests 
of the Ifetion at heart but also the military. An estimator in continual con- 
flict would not last too long. Bxe hearings are often held in conjunction 
with the department's o'.m hearings Miich allow the estimator to get a good 
over-all view of the problems involved. But quite frequently conflicts do 
com about and the balance of power is consistently on the side of 15x6 
estimator. 

It is fortunate, tlien, that the military man gets a further chance 
to speak out. Before Congr-ess, if asked the proper questions, he can state 
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his points of difference. But, as laentioned before, he riust keep the 
quantity of differences to a sainim^n in order to mxinize their importance 
and not be accused of "crying volf . " So the big battles are fought before 
the President and before Congress. The militai'y man will usually concede the 
snail ones in order to maintain his strength to win the larger issues. 

Conclusion 

Most military men are trained to know their own position and find out 
as Ejnch as possible about the enemy. It seems logical for them to face the 
;incertainties of planning the defense of the IJation against whatever forces 
it may meet. However, it is frustrating to be constantly faced with the in- 
ternal uncertainty as to wheilier their well-laid plans will be financed. 
Because of this internal uncertainly, the military man is prepared to defend 
himself against any force which mi^t deter his plans. Bie force may be a 
sister Service, in which case he is prepared to engage in inter-service con- 
flicts to prevent his position from being undercut. 

Ifot only will the military man defend himself against internal con- 
flicts, but he often finds himself in disagreement with the President or his 
appointed agents from the Budget Bureau. Eio decision to disagree openly is 
a weighty one, since it can quickly become a personal issue reflecting on 
the loyalty of the dissenter. Congress, the ultirste authority, is quick to 
sense conflict, and in many cases allovre the matter to be discussed in such 
a way that it may be smsothly handled. Eiis gi*eatly minimizes the personal 
danger and resolves the conflicts in a tactful manner. 

Ttie military laan is hampered by being required to accept policies, 
such as inflation control, which he may not believe effective. In this case 
he may hide the effects of inflation in the effects of other factors, such 



as obsolescence 
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The system of Ijudseting ■briaags the military rian face to face with 
the Budget Bureau, against whom he is virtually powei*less, except by appeal 
to the President or Congress. Because the appeal instrument becomes ineffec- 
tive through frequent use, it is exercised only on the most ix3>ortant issues. 

This, then, is the battle of the Budget. It results in an amoxxnt of 
money to be spent. It is the direct battle. Each year the military mn wins 
a few and loses a few. And before he can wipe away the blood, it is time to 
start again. 
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BSEIII5D THE CONFLICTS 
Introduction 

It is nov time to skeletonize some of the current conflicts in e 
critical li^t. Dedicated men should continually examine the Issues facing 
them in order to naxlmize the good results that my come out of conflicts ^ 
and minimize the unnecessary conflicts deterrizig good government. 

Faults of Harrow Appraisal 

Much of the control of government departments, many of the criticisms 
thrown at government departments, and many of the conflicts arising out of 
ljapoi*tant issues, are based on iirgproper examination. Too often the idiole is 

judged by one or a minority of its peirts. It is extremely iimaature to live 
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in a world of isolated particulars when the real world consists of wholes. ' 

Yet this sort of iimaaturity is seen daily in government. A recent article by 

72 

Congressxaon Kowalski, advocating the abolishment of the separate Gervices, ' 
used Just such faulty logic. Only a few years before. Colonel Kowalski 
taught the fallacies of exercising such immature Jud^paeats to Army officers! 
Becently the Air Force was criticized because one of its manuals contained 
some questionable loaterial regarding cossmnism in churches and the right of 
the press to certain military information. 2io result was a new system of 
reviewing publications at a hi£^er level. A mature vieupoiat would have been 

7^1. A. Overstreet, Eae Mattxre Mind (New York: W. W. Norton Cos^pany, 

Inc., 19^9)* 

^Srank Kowalski, "\ihy We Mist Abolish the Army, Navy, and Air Force," 
True, April, I960, p. l8. 
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to take ouch action necessary to correct the isolated circumstance. General 
wide-sweeping changes are indicated only when a tetter method is patently laore 
efficient and less expensive. Perhaps this was the case. Sometimes an iso- 
lated particular can reveal a major deficiency in a large structure, hut few 
buildings are ever condemned because a crack appears in a plaster wall. Numer- 
ous and everwidening cracks are a different matter. 

Shall We Judge Men Or Paper? 

)^n exist in the flesh. Orgeuiizatlons exist on paper. NOn's concept 
of the organization and his responsibilities therein determine his and the 
ozganization's effectlvemss . Once an orgaxxization chart is drawn up it stays 
in the same form until revised. Men flow in and out of an organization and 
its surroundings. It is on this flow of mankix^ that the mjor Judgment should 
fall, not on the paper structure through \diich they flow. 

Yet the Government is paradoxically delicate in handling n^xx» Too 

often is a Presidential commission, such as the Hoover Commission, prone to 

surrogate the responsibilities for poor resxxlts. Organizations and procedures 

73 

are blamed for the poor results. achieved by men and the methods of men. '•' Tx>o 
often djoes em isolated case of mismanagement or a tragic accident result in 
widcsveqping or^ixlzation changes. Too seldcm do governmental commissions 
place the blame for poor management on a poor manager. 

53ae Evalviation of Organization 

If men are more is^rtant than paper organization, then all this 
criticism of organization? Sosae criticism is valid. Some of the core valid 
criticism are: 

1. The organization is not task-oiganized to accoaiplish the objectivef 
for which the organization is built. 

73 

'-'Pessler, loc. cit . 
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2. She orgaaizatloa does aot designate responsibility. 

3 . Sbe organization does not provide those responsible with the 
necessary tools with which to do their Job. 

4. The organisation hinders lateral and horizontal cosmini cation. 

5 . Die organization divides over-all respoaisibility for the sajae 
function. 

6. The organisation does not talce advantage of economy and efficiency. 

7. Die organisation does not mtch rewards and punishment with per- 
fonsance. 

8. The organization does not foster initiative at supervisory levels. 

9* Die organization does not develop laen capable of assuroing leader- 
ship. 

Diese are only a few of the causes of ineffective mnagernent. Sosie 
can be traced to the actions of zsen who built the organization. Die rest can 
be traced to the actions of ran within the organization. But the primary 
theme In evaluating an organization is: "Does it aid its laembers to ifork 

effectively?” If it is so structured, (most of them are), and it is still in- 
effective, then ve inust look to the men who control it. It is my contention 
that more fault can be found in men than in the structure in which men work. 

Limitations Lrposed on Effectiveness 

Behind many conflicts, particularly the clvilian-milifeiry conflicts, 
is the fmstratlon inherent in a situation where a manager does not have the 
tools properly to perform his Job. These limitations are especially discon- 
certing if they prevent a manager from being able to control his personnel, 
ibr exacE>le, Government service is based on a reward-and-punishment structure. 
However, rewards and punishments are not properly correlated with perfomaance 
and behavior. A recent estimate holds that in civil service positions the 
probability that the best worker in any sub-unit would be prcsaoted is .60 
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vhile the prohabllity that the worst worker i^ould b© suspended or dissiissed 

19 .10.^^ 

When a military mn is placed in a oide-by-side or superior-subordi- 
aata-relatlonship with a civil servant, the inequality of trsataent that mst 
be accorded different workers does mch to limit effectiveness. Hbs ailitary 
man knows that his future depends on perfomnancc. Sie civilian knows that 
his future is not so closely correlated. 

Bot only do limitaticms exist on performance but on classification, 
qualifications and ratinss. Others that have been mentioned are the uncer- 
tainties of financing operations each year; accounting and measurement systems 
which originate outside the orgaxilzation; and restrictions on space, supplies, 
forms, and equipmient. All of these governmental limitations, while sometimes 
necessary for over-all govema^nt efficiency, can be so narrowly defined ttet 
the result Is over-all Inefficiency. !Ehis is peurtlcularly true if no con- 
sideration is given over-all performance of the or^^aaization. As Gtovemmsnt 
grows it takes men of wide conc^tion to view the vdiole. It is easier for 
men of specialized skills to nariwly appraise particulars. Ihe problem, 
then, becomes one of coordinating specialized appraisals to assure that they 
fit the \daole. Our CkJvemaaeat faces this problem today. Sie trend is toward 
centmlization in the executive branch. As the trci^ continues, the organisa- 
tion e^ipauds beyond the limits of human conception. In an attaint to regain 
conception, huge staffs ore built up. The staffs are coaaposed of specialists 
who attejjpt to examine isolated particulars. Other staffs are built tip to 
coordinate the particulars and combine them into a whole capable of conception 
This quest for infonoation and attempts at proper at^raisal can have such 
detrimental restilts as: 

7k / 

James N. Mssel, lecture to Bavy Graduate CojaptroUership Class, 

11 February i 960 . 
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1. 2ae jfaultc of centralization previously jsseationed. 

2. ffijs necessity of roquiring a constant streaa of reports flowing 
up a coeaBunlcation chain which is constantly constricting • 

3. !Eh8 Inirden of reporting upon operating xinits . 

4. Bxe attes 5 >t of specialized appraisers to find general rules 
which to nsasure a nuniber of specific activities. 

1-iany of these llMtations have been irposed by businsssman who feel 
that the Govemaent should be run on a "businoss-like" basis. !I£ie failure of 
so laany businessaen who iiave been placed in positions of govcrrcaent responsi- 
bility does not seem to alter their beliefs. 

I-Sanagement of the Defense Dopartn»nt 

It is still too early to detomine the corpleto effect of the 195^ 
Bsorganizatlon on the effectiveness of the military departments. Certain 
trends, however, merit Tratchfullness, and possibly alarm. Bxe most valuable 
asset of the Defense Department is its men in tmifora. Trends which rsry 
deteriorate the effectiveness of this asset are: 

1. A larger staff of specialised information- seekers in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

2. Circumvention of the department Secretaries in the administrative 
co3Bsunications chain. 

3. Stardardization and control to the extent that initiative and 
training of executives ore iepaired. 

4. Bie widespread use of general rjeasuieaents to specific situations. 

3- Failure to coordinate instructions to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

with those to the military department Secretaries. 

6. A tendency to divide responsibility, placing the blame for inef- 
fectiveixess on organizations, not zoen. 
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7. J^iilurc to gremt coasideretioa to sea vho disagree vithin legal 

'boaods. 

8. The attes^t to place restrictioas upon the thou^ts of laen in the 
highez' reaponsihle pooitioao. itea should not be required to act against what 
their e^cperiencQ, conception, and conscience lead thea to believe, especially 
if the ultimte decision is still to be nade. This is particularly true of 
testimony before Congress. 

9. The req]uirQE»snt for informtioa for infonaatioa'B sahe alone. 

Vast files of informtioa and nusaerous reports not essential to Eamgsneat can 
msult if an organization is too responsive to congressional control. This 
not only hangars the effectiveness of operating agencies but deteriorates the 
position of the executive branch. 

Budgeting 

In the Bureau of the Budget can be found the aost concentrated group 
of specialists vho attei!s>t through exonination of particulars to concentrate 
these into a conceivable whole. Here, perhaps, is the aost striking case of 
an attempt to apply a general rule to zcany specific unrelated functions. 

Itost of the conflicts between the Budget Bureau and the military lie 
in the divergence of objectives, the limits of conc^tion and the moesure- 
ments applied. For instance, consider a project suda as van^ousing. This 
is ir^portaat to the entii^ operation of a military department. Statistical 
work measuiement for budget back-up putposes measures cost-per-ton-aoved. De- 
pending on the item moved (heavy tank versus toilet paper, for exsu^le} the 
costs may vary frcea $1.00 to $30.00 per ton. The Budget Bureau etteapts to 
apply a general moasure (perhaps $5-00 per programmed ton) to evaluate the 
budget req]uest. Because of the j^dlure of measurement methods, a weak link 
my be built into a highly dependent chain. 
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55xe failure of the 33areau to recogaize the future effects of 

inflation and the eatahlisliaoat of advaneo dollar llMtatiom tend to croate 
an artificial atooephere. Ihe sdlltazy mn^ like Tossny, is "no hlocxain' foal." 
Ee knows that his Irudget is limited today hy tae amount he received the pre- 
vious year. He knows that an increase to account for future infLation or 
additional operational missions mst be justified by deception and concealraent. 

Budget reviewer knows that this is taking place so he attes^ts to find 
where he is being deceivod and what is being hid. In a process where honesty 
and fortlirightness should reign supreme it seems strange that dishonesty aaid 
cleverness are so often applied. 

discommendations for Is:provement 

In order to remove restrictions which create conflict, the following 
areas could well be examined: 

1. Ihe possibility of aligning civilian rewards and punishments to 
laore closely approxizaate perfoimnce. 

2. A requirement that the perfornaace of nea be judged before enforc- 
ing organlzatloz^l changes. 

3. IhQ possibili'ty of refusal, by the executive branch, to give 
Congress infonnatlon which is not related to effective xsonsgement, congres- 
sional oversight, or projKSsed legislation. 

k. A study of the effectiveness of general appraisal and iseasuring 
techniques when applied to specific situations. 

3. ELimimtion of limitations which revive tools fztxs the hands of 
xoanagem^t. 

6. A gexxjral written agreeisent between the executive end legislative 
branches outlining the duties and responsibilities of the military witoess 
before Congress. 
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7. An att<a: 2 >t to replac® honscty la the Ixidset process. Pooaibly the 
project maager concept, such as used in veapons eysteas, could be used. In 
this manner, a dollar linit could be given specific laeaagers along with a 
letter of instructions. After-the-fact study of perforrance within the limita- 
tion would not only determine the next limitation, but the effectiveness of 
the isan&ger. 

8. Utilizing more effective cosmmication. 

9. Education in conception on the part of specialists. 

10. If zachanization forces centralized record-keeping, new laethods 
of Interrogating electronic mchines cEist be devised. Ihis will clijaiaate 
reporting on information stored elBe*.diere. 

Conclusion 

Congress and the executive branch are constantly frustrated in their 
atterapta to achieve efficient and effective govemaent. ftudi of this frustra- 
tion can be bleaasd on their inability to accept responsibility for their 
actions and to hold other executives responsible for their performance. Many 
of the limitations izposed on managers are thwarting good management. IQre 
limitations on personnel action, for example, tend more to protect the 
mediocre and inefficient than to advance the excellent worker. ISxe security 
of misfits seems more iiportant than the secxirit^'’ of the imtion. 

Baere are many areas where a reappraisal of the value of present 
techniques could prove worthwhile. Poresost among these ere Defense Depart- 
ment Or^^mizatlon and lianagemsnt, and the Budget Process. Bhere is need for 
a more honest and forthri^t approach in government processes. Bxere is need 
for face to face appraisal of the performance of men. In spite of the restric- 
tions under which they work, many dedicated men in Ctovemment apply those 
principles successfully. Ihat they accept frustrating conditions, learning 
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to work witix oad use thea. Is roaarksble. Biat they should be required to do 
so in an annually increesixag maount is dis^^raceful. !2Ms is especially true 
in light of present world tensions. 
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COUCIiJSIOIT 

Exe toad beaeath the harrow toows 
Exactly where each tooth-poiat goes 
Eie butterfly upon the aroed 
Preaches coateataossat to that tMd. ' ^ 

Our Goverasieat Is a huge and cosExlex mchine. It is growiixs yearly. 

As it grows the conflicting aiias oad desires of the public grow in intensity. 
As these partisan forces weld tiieaselves into stronger pressure groups, the 
Congress nakes laore deraands, both foraally by legislation end Infornelly 
throu£^ investigation and over's i^t, upon the excecutive branch. ’Sob execu- 
tive branch nust cooperate with reasonable draands end resist otlier desseado 
noaessentlal to mnageesent, oversi^t and legislation. 

Ere need for closer cooperation, together with the need for reasonable 
resistance, requires n»n of broad conceptual skills, well versed in the in- 
tricacies of govamasat. Eie attejapts to find these oen in the world of 
Iwsiixess have often been singularly unsuccessful. 

Since the tlaes require xssa xrtro possess the ercperieaee and knowledge 
necessary to ^udge the instance in whidi they should be pliable to the will 
of Congress, and the instance at i^ch -they should stand flra, there is a rreed 
for tools. Ere tools required are those which a responsible ma can use, 
enabling Govcrrsaent to hold hisi respomible for his actions. 

75 

Kipling, loc. clt. 
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More aad E»r« the military a«a finds himself holding greater respon- 
Gihilities. As he is thrust more before the public jud^^at and his opiaioas 
become xsore iisaportant^ there is a need for mahiug his Job easier. 

She military man is not afraid of responsibility, nor is he afraid of 
the uncertainty of an eaetay situation. However, increasing iincertalnisr re- 
^irding his own situation is a difficult cross to bear. ’JSxe imposition of 
restrictions to his actions, together with incr^tsing operatioml missions, 
zaohe his duties doubly onerous. 

Bie military man is willing to assume responsibility . in greater 
quantities. He is willing to lead or be led. He will always do more than 
his fair share. 

Honesty, fortturightness and dedication to duty are in the higtiest 
military tradition. It is unfair and intolerable to the military man to be 
placed in positions \diere he may be chastised for possessing these qualities. 

Qie military man does not \mnt to be a politician. Ihe framers of the 
Constitution realized the danger of interjectlsig any influence of the military 
into politics. 5today military expenditures so influence the ecoiKKy of the 
nation that the use of the military ludget as a political tool is highly 
t«q>ting to politiclax^. !Ehe extreme danger in such a design is readily 
apparent. Also apparent is the danger in using the defense organization as 
a "money saving” tool. Efficiency of management is a sore acceptable term. 
"Saving" implies previoiisly legislated waste. 

We should be more attentive to govermiental conflicts. These con- 
flicts should be Judged by their quality end the motives of the aatagonis-te. 
Conflicts, which indicate a need for change, should be followed by action. 

Hot all conflicts, however, require general correction. Eiere is danger in 
extensive defensive measures against disagreements. 
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Oae of the Taeot ways to elinijnte conflicts is "by cjxercise of con- 
ceptual skills end 'oy c»)£mnica.tions. Military s>en> in the ye&rs ahead; mst 
seek a "broader xiacierstaniins of their positions in the sovemaent processes. 
To the extent that they place their loyalties in the proper perspective, they 
will fixid themselves seldom engaged in conflict. To the extent that they do 
not attC3E»t to engage in political asatters, resisting the eacroaefcaont of 
politics into military affairs, they will maintain Ihe respect of the nation. 
To the extent that they protect the ri^t to be held responsible for their 
actions, they will Dsaintain the respect of their fellow officers. 
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